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I.—RECENT WOUKS ON DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 


I. Nervous Diseases; their Description and Treatment. By 

Allan McLane Hamilton, M. D., Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, etc. With fifty-three illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Henry O. Lea, 1878. 512 pages. Chicago: 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

II. Diseases op the Nervous System; their Prevalence and 

Pathology. By Julius Althaus, M. D., M. R. C. P., London, 
Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, 
Regent’s Park, etc., etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1878. 366 pages, 8vo. Chicago : .Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

III. Lectures on Diseases of the Nervous System, Deliv¬ 

ered at Guy’s Hospital. By Samuel Wilks, M. D., F. R. S. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1878. 472 pages. Chi¬ 

cago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

For a long time, the works of writers like Marshall Hall, 
Romberg, Ollivier and Calmeil, exhausted the list of important 
publications in regard to diseases of the nervous system. But 
lew practitioners, however, met with these works, contenting 
themselves with the meagre and often confused chapters on ner¬ 
vous diseases, found in manuals on the practice of medicine and 
surgery. As time passed on, other works were published, such 
as those of Brown-S6quard, Sandras, Trousseau, Schroeder Van 
Der Kolk, Hasse, Leubuscher, Benedikt, Rosenthal, Handheld 
Jones, the composite volume on nervous diseases in Reynolds’ 
“System of Medicine,’’ Gintrac, Hammond, etc., some of them 
of great value, until, at this present moment, the interest of the 
profession is deeply aroused in regard to the nervous system 
and its diseases, if one may infer anything from the phenomenal 
supply of new editions of older, and the rapid supply of new 
works in this important domaih of medicine. Quite recently we 
have the excellent manual of Rosenthal, now translated into the 
French language, with an introduction from Prof. Charcot, 
Eulenberg’s admirable work, and that of Hammond, in this coun¬ 
try, and the really remarkable volumes composing part of 
Ziemssen’s Hundbuch der Spec. Pathologic u. Therapie , and the 
separate works of such writers as Erb, Huguenin, Nothnagel, 
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Charcot and his pupils, Vulpian, Poincare, and a host of others 
in different languages, in regard to various aspects of a study of 
the nervous system, in health and disease. Finally, among the 
latest productions in this prolific field, are the three works whose 
titles stand at the head of this notice. They are all brief, and by 
authors of more or less repute in neurological medicine. 

The real justification for the production of a new book, on, let 
us say, Nervous diseases , must lie either in something new or 
valuable in matter, or the method of treatment of such subjects. 
A book which can claim nothing on either score, must be super¬ 
fluous, to say the least. 

The principal object Dr. Hamilton seems to aim at, in the pro¬ 
duction of his work, is stated in this extract from the preface. 
He says: “Should the satisfaction be ever accorded me of know¬ 
ing that I have made the subjects of diagnosis and treatment of 
nervous diseases more simple to my readers than they now are, I 
will be amply rewarded for the task I have undertaken.” By 
this standard, therefore, perhaps, should the work be judged. It 
is divided into eighteen chapters, beginning with “Diseases of 
the Cerebral Meninges,” working out from thence to “ Diseases 
of the Peripheral Nerves.” Now, what has been done by Dr. 
Hamilton to render “ more simple,” that is, more clear and com¬ 
prehensible than former writers have done, the “Diagnosis and 
Treatment of nervous diseases?” 

One of the chief requisites on the part of an author, in such a 
case as this, is the power of natural , clear analysis. This insures 
that things apparently unlike, but really alike, however widely 
separated from each other by false or artificial methods, may be 
grouped under their natural heads, while phenomena, apparently 
alike, but really unlike, may be placed in their proper relations, in 
a truly simple and philosophical scheme, so far as the present im¬ 
perfect state of science renders such a scheme possible. Healthy, 
natural analysis, and hand in hand with it, simple, judicious clas¬ 
sification of the sum total of the accredited data of a science, is 
indispensable in the attempt to render knowledge “simple.” 

This quality is certainly lacking in Dr. Hamilton’s book. 
Thus, for example, he says, on the first page, “One of the great¬ 
est misfortunes that can happen to the student, is the possession 
of a large accumulation of badly-arranged facts, which are stored 
away in the brain like odds and ends in a garret.” This sounds 
well. But immediately afterwards, on the same page, the author, 
unconsciously to himself, of course, shows how slight a practical 
hold on his mind such excellent cautions have, when he lays down 
a “ plan which will enable us to avoid confusion ” in the clinical 
examination of a patient. The chief distinct heads in the plan 
are as follows: “Examinationof the patient,” “ Symptomatology,” 
“ Tremor,” “ Inco-ordination of the upper and lower extremities,” 
“Vertigo,” “Sensation,” “ Psychical disorder,” “Miscellaneous,” 
“Exciting cause,” “ Diagnosis,” “Treatment.” But what prin¬ 
ciple of analysis could have guided the writer when he separates 
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any of the other groups from the first one, or “Examination of 
the patient,” or why set up this first head at all? Are “tremor,” 
“inco-ordination,” “ vertigo,” etc., not symptoms? If they are, 
why exclude them from the category “symptomatology ?” Un¬ 
der this latter head, certain disorders of “motility” are em¬ 
braced, but no reasons appear why symptoms in the sensory, 
psychical, or other spheres of nervous action are not included 
under this comprehensive head. Under the category “ motility,” 
many of its plain disorders are omitted to be mentioned else¬ 
where, such as “ tremor,” “ vertigo,” “ inco-ordination,” etc., 
under separate heads, while under the head of “ Disorders of the 
Special Senses," we have included such a*t least partial affec¬ 
tions of “motility” as “nystagmus,” “strabismus,” “conjugate 
deviation,” “ptosis,” “diplopia,” “ataxia,” “clumsy speech,” and, 
under this same head, complex, ill-defined, states such as “ dis¬ 
charge,” “aphasia,” and “loss of speech.” On what intelligible 
principle many of these affections could be excluded from the 
category of disorders of “ motility,” and subordinated to those of 
the “special senses,” we are utterly at a loss to determine. The 
author says, “This list, though imperfect, will, I think, enable 
the observer to pursue a systematic course in examining his pa¬ 
tient.” But we must beg leave to differ from him. The one who 
adopts this list as a guide in making clinical examinations, may 
“ get over the ground,” but in a very wi-systematic way. 

Then, again, turn to page 114, and find apparently under the 
head of subjective symptoms, “ vomiting,” and among objective 
symptoms, “hallucinations of hearing,” “visual hallucinations,” 
“delusions,” “sensations as if falling through the bed,” etc. 
Such kind of mechanical, rather than logical and scientific 
analysis, rather plainly shows that the author has in some mea¬ 
sure fallen into the “misfortune,” as he himself very properly 
calls it, of possessing a “ store of badly arranged facts.” A com¬ 
parative lack of fine analytic discrimination, is one of the most 
marked features of the book, for it prevails consistently from be¬ 
ginning to end. 

Besides looseness in analysis, there are evidences of undue 
haste, or lack of care on the part of the author, in preparing 
his work, and in conducting it through the press. Thus we find 
too many well known proper names mis-spelled, such as “ Die¬ 
ters,” for “Deiters;” “ Northnagle,” for “Nothnagel;” “Gas- 
trowitz,” for “ Jastrowitz;” “ Vesseyer,” for “ Veyssiere;” “ Car- 
vaille,” for “ Carville;” “ Kausmall,” for “ Kussmaul;” “ Parnum,” 
for “Panum;” “ Annnidown,” for “Amidon;” “Camleil,” for 
“Calmed;” “ Volckmann,” for “Volkmann;” “ Dumaschino,” 
for “ Damaschino;” “Corned,” for “Cornil;” “Desjerine,” for 
“Dejerine;” “Subetski,” for “Lubelski,” and many others. 

Then, again, there are various inaccurate, or vague state¬ 
ments, such as the following: “important sensory ganglia at the 
base of the brain, such as the corpus striatum" (p. 85). Or in the 
following extracts from the beginning of the chapter on cerebral 
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hypersemia: “Two forms of cerebral hypersemia have been recog¬ 
nized by the majority of medical writers, one of them which is 
active, and connected with forcible arterial fluxion.” What can 
be the real meaning of the word “forcible,” in this connection? 
On the same page, in speaking of the two kinds of hypenemia, 
active and passive—or, as Dr. Hamilton prefers to call them, 
sthenic and asthenic—he says, “these differ only in their manner 
of appearance. In one they are early and sthenic expressions, 
and are produced by rapidly exerted and violent force, and in the 
other their advent is more slow, aR they appear to be produced 
by a sluggish force or tardy impairment of cell function ,” etc. 
This is certainly vagfle and loose writing. 

There is also traceable through the book, a harmless vein of 
assumption, and we had almost said presumption, which is some¬ 
what difficult to characterize, but can be best appreciated from 
an example : He says in a note (p. 285), “ I have no doubt some 
of my American readers have witnessed the performance of a 
tight-rope walker,” etc. The implications in this note may be 
fairly regarded as not only uncalled-for, but in a sense invidious 
and disparaging. Not only so, but the author deploys some¬ 
thing more than his hope—an expectation—that he is to have a 
circle of foreign readers, and we earnestly hope he may have it. 
Candid American readers will possibly acknowledge their inferi¬ 
ority in point of knowledge to foreign ones, but will probably 
not relish gratuitous reminders of the same. Such a tone as is 
revealed in this passage, however much it misrepresents the con¬ 
scious spirit of the author, will render his work in some degree 
distasteful to discriminating readers. 

The discussions of nervous disease are by no means as full, 
nor so judicious, as we had expected in view of the practical aim 
of the work, and the pictures of disease are not drawn after the 
best models. Diagnostic parallels are not always clear enough 
to be of service to the physician, and fall far below those pre¬ 
sented in many other accessible works. In practical matters, 
the author is often indecisive and too general, notwithstanding 
the array of prescriptions found at the end of the volume. The 
work is especially defective in the portions devoted to “ patholo¬ 
gy.” Hardly a disease is discussed, as regards pathology, with 
the degree of clearness and decision rendered possible by the 
present state of knowledge. Notwithstanding quite a range of 
literary references, the author would appear not to have availed 
himself of some of the most valuable contributions to neurologi¬ 
cal literature. As an example, we find no reference is made to 
Leyden’s remarkable work on the spinal cord, with which the 
author must be acquainted, though he gives no signs of it. 
Throughout, evidence is afforded of a want of careful, if not 
of wide reading, and of mature thought. But for all this, we 
have a most sincere respect for the aim and labor of the author, 
and would not take our leave of the volume without expressing 
our belief that, even in the midst of better works on the same 
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subject, it will be useful to the general practitioner, for while it 
contains nothing striking or novel, and is apparently not written 
in full view of existing knowledge, yet it abounds in practical 
matter of value within moderate limits, and in presenting which, 
the publishers have left nothing on their part to be desired. 

The work of Dr. Althaus, the second on our list, is novel both 
in its plan and execution. It cannot be considered a text-book, 
for while it gives the pathology and symptomatology of the 
various diseases, a large class of nervous affections are entirely 
unconsidered, and nothing whatever is said of the treatment of 
any of them. The author has adopted a rather peculiar plan of 
analyzing statistics to obtain data as to the prevalence of nerv¬ 
ous diseases, their comparative frequency in races, sexes, and 
regions. As he says in his brief preface, he has “endeavored to 
elucidate the part played by diseases of the nervous system in 
national pathology, and to show the laws to which their occur¬ 
rence and fatality are subject.” And he says, in effect, in his 
opening remarks, that his purpose has been to arrive at definite 
conclusions in regard to such questions as the following: “Do 
nervous diseases occur in a certain definite proportion, or do they 
vary perceptibly from time to time? Are paralysis and insanity 
really more frequent nowadays than formerly ? Are large towns 
more suitable for their development than the country? Is 
the Anglo-Saxon race more liable to their invasion than other 
races?” The general interest in these questions, and the fact 
that this is almost, if not quite, the only systematic attempt of 
the kind at their solution, give to his work a special importance, 
and will insure it attention that it might not otherwise obtain. 

In pursuance of his task of answering these questions, Dr. 
Althaus has carefully analyzed the annual mortality reports of 
the Registrar General of England and Wales. As he himself 
states, it is the reports on disease and death, but the first 
very important particulars are wanting, and the conclusions are 
derived entirely from the mortality statistics. That these can¬ 
not fully serve to show the prevalence of nervous disease is, we 
think, sufficiently evident, and this is the principal general criti¬ 
cism we have to make on our author’s method. The very large 
class of nervous affections that never, or, at least, very rarely 
appear as causes of death in mortality reports are, necessarily, 
left out of the account, yet they make up a very large propor¬ 
tion of the general division of nervous diseases, and in estimating 
the prevalence of the latter the results are to a very great extent 
vitiated by this deficiency. Neurasthenia with all its complica¬ 
tions, and hysteria with its manifold symptoms, may be increas¬ 
ingly prevalent, and yet neither of them make any figure in such 
statistics as are usually kept, and we have considerable doubt 
as to the value of any estimates of the frequency of such dis¬ 
eases as epilepsy and chorea, based on the mortality returns of 
any country, no matter how carefully and accurately they have 
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been compiled. Indeed, it is not, in our opinion, going any too far 
to say that, with the exception of a few almost universally fatal 
affections like hydrophobia and one or two others, this plan of 
estimating their prevalence by mortality statistics must necessa¬ 
rily be inaccurate. The preliminary clinical investigations to 
accurately determine the ratio of fatality to the whole number 
of cases are wanting in the case of nearly every nervous disease, 
to say nothing of the unskillfulness of the average practitioner in 
the diagnosis of these diseases, and the unscientific terminology 
which is even now prevalent and to a certain extent recognized in 
the author’s work. To illustrate this point we may use a quota¬ 
tion from Dr. Althaus himself, a passage indeed, in which he 
speaks of the advantages of his method. After mentioning the 
uncertainty that prevails in regard to these questions, and de¬ 
claring that it is mainly due to the limited clinical field from 
which most authors have derived their statistics, he says : “Even 
where such researches have extended over a series of years, 
erroneous conclusions have been arrived at. Thus, M. Falret, 
for many years physician to La Salp6triere, ascertained that of 
2,297 cases of apoplexy, 1,660 occurred in males, and only 637 
in females ; and Dr. Hammond, of New York, found the propor¬ 
tion to be 153 male and 76 female cases in a total of 229. These 
numbers have led those authors to confidently express the opin¬ 
ion that apoplexy, or cerebral hemorrhage, is more common 
amongst men than amongst women, and yet it is shown by my 
researches, which comprise not 229, as Dr. Hammond’s, or 2,000, 
like M. Falret’s, but nearly a quarter of a million cases, that 
women, in England at least, are rather more liable to die of 
apoplexy than men, and this not only for a year or two, but 
absolutely in the whole period over which the investigation ex¬ 
tends. Unless we, therefore, assume that deaths from apoplexy 
occur in France and the United States in a very different propor¬ 
tion from what they do in England, we are led to the conclusion 
that the two physicians just named, accidentally happened to 
come across more cases of males than females in the limited 
field of observation which was at their disposal ; and that their 
deductions must therefore be devoid of value.” The principal 
misapprehension of Dr. Althaus in this passage is that M. Falret 
and Dr. Hammond, either lost all their cases, or were using only 
mortuary statistics like himself. Moreover, when we consider 
the loose usage of the term apoplexy (which ought, in our opinion, 
to be expunged from our nosology) in death returns—when we 
consider that it includes the most opposite pathological conditions, 
hyperaemia, anaemia, blood poisoning, etc., to say nothing of other 
mistakes in diagnosis of the numerous reporters, we are inclined 
to consider even the limited clinical experience of one accurate 
observer of extensive opportunities, to be of more value in the 
positive decision of such questions than whole volumes of mere 
statistics of mortality loosely reported, and showing only, at the 
best, a fraction of the cases that actually occur. We are cer- 
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tainlv very far from considering the deductions of such men as 
K'alret and Hammond as “ devoid of value.” 

Apart from this persistent confounding of clinical with mor¬ 
tuary statistics, Dr. Althaus has furnished in this work some very 
useful discussions, and formulated his results in a series of pro¬ 
positions which we cannot do better than reproduce here, ver¬ 
batim. They need, of course, to be accepted with the mental 
reservation that they apply only to fatal cases, the proportion 
of which to the whole number occurring is far from being satis¬ 
factorily ascertained in the majority of these diseases. They are 
as follows : 

I. The rate at which diseases of the nervous system prove 
fatal to the population of this country is a steady one, and sub¬ 
ject to a definite law, to which there are not any or only apparent 
exceptions. This rate does not appear to vary perceptibly from 
time to time, and amounts to about twelve per cent, of the entire 
mortality from all causes. 

II. Diseases of the nervous system occupy the fourth rank 
amongst the maladies destructive of human life, being only sur¬ 
passed in fatality by Zymotic, tubercular, and respiratory dis¬ 
eases. 

III. Nervous diseases are not, as is commonly asserted, more 
frequent, but, on the contrary, less numerous in large townBthan 
in the country, and it is probable that their occurrence is largely 
influenced by race. 

IV. Sex has a powerful influence on the production of nervous 
diseases; for although in this country the population of females 
exceeds that of males, the deaths of males from nervous affec¬ 
tions preponderate constantly over those of females, the male 
death-rate being 12.94 and the female 11.62 per cent. 

V. Age has even a more powerful influence on the production 
of nervous diseases than sex; for these maladies attain an im¬ 
mense maximum in the first year of life, owing to the great prev¬ 
alence of infantile convulsions. They are much less frequent in 
youth and middle age, and attain a second maximum in old age, 
that is, after seventy, owing to the prevalence of apoplexy and 
paralysis; but the second maximum amounts to only about the 
tenth part of the first maximum attained during infant life. 

The first two of these propositions are legitimate deductions 
from the data employed, but as much cannot be said of the rest, 
for the reasons already given. The very insufficient nature of the 
classification adopted by the Registrar General, the defects of 
which are remarked by our author himself, ought to show how 
little reliance is sometimes to be placed on these, even as merely 
mortuary statistics: the confusion would be still worse confounded 
if they had a larger scope. The only satisfaction is in the hope 
that as many errors are made in one direction as in another, and 
that the fatal law of averages brings the results out about right. 
The error we charge the author with here, is in trying to extend 
the application of his results and deduce the facts as to the 
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prevalence of nervous diseases in general from the analysis 
of mortality reports, which necessarily cannot include the non- 
fatal cases, which by far constitute the majority of the whole. 
The error goes through the whole volume, and we shall notice it 
again in a few places, when speaking of Dr. Althaus’ remarks on 
certain special disorders. 

A chapter on general nervous physiology, which immediately 
follows the introductory one, is, on the whole, very good, though 
brief. The author’s position in regard to the question of the 
functions of the brain, in regard to which there is so much dis¬ 
pute, seems to us the correct one, and his remarks in regard to 
the value of the older and contradictory observations, on which 
Dr. Brown-S6quard has put so much stress, are eminently judi¬ 
cious. He follows Ferrier, in the main, in his statements on this 
subject, though noticing briefly the views of other authors. 

In the succeeding chapters on special pathology, Dr. Althaus 
follows, according to the plan of his book, the classification of 
the British Registrar General, including, under such heads as 
convulsions, apoplexy, paralysis, and even under so vague a term 
as “ disease,” a very large proportion of the affections of the 
nervous system, lie, however, analyzes these pathologically, as 
he proceeds, and this part of his work appears to be, on the 
whole, well up to the present state of neurological science ; at 
least, so far a's the pathology and symptoms of the various disor¬ 
ders are concerned. Dr. Althaus is, in the main, a safe patholo¬ 
gist, atld his remarks, though brief, appear to be generally in 
accordance with what seem to us to be the correct views. He 
sometimes groups, however, a number of clinically or anatomi¬ 
cally distinct diseases, in a few general remarks, under some one 
comprehensive head; thus we find no mention whatever of sev¬ 
eral spinal diseases, which are all perhaps included under the one 
head of myelitis, and none of the usually recognized varieties of 
insanity are noticed separately from the brief treatment of the 
general subject, except general paralysis, which indeed is per¬ 
haps the only well anatomically defined species of the whole 
class. The scope of the book, however, is not such as to render 
it in any way exhaustive in this respect. 

The statistical analysis runs through all the work. The plan is 
followed of giving, in tabular form, at the beginning of the re¬ 
marks on each disease, or class of diseases, recognized in the 
Registrar General’s reports, a comparative statement of the per¬ 
centages of deaths, males and females, through a series of years, 
and a diagram illustrating the mortality curve at different ages 
of the individual. It is the deductions from these analyses that 
call most for criticism, for it is in these that the author most ex¬ 
hibits his incautious generalizations and hasty conclusions. A 
few instances will suffice to indicate what is alluded to. We 
would refer to such passages as that on page 86, where, after 
comparison of Dr. Lidell’s statistics of apoplexy in New York 
city with the English registration reports, the author says: “It 
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is, however, to be remarked that, while for New York the differ¬ 
ence between the seventh and eighth deeennium is considerable, 
it is very slight for England and Wales, which probably means 
that longevity is greater in England than in the States.” The 
only comment we are inclined to make on this passage is, that 
such a conclusion, drawn as it is from a comparison of a limited 
number of cases in the single city of New York, and extending 
over three years, with those of the whole of England and Wales 
for a single year, seems altogether gratuitous. Of the same 
character is the presumption, based on the comparative number 
of deaths from delirium tremens in London and in Wales, that 
the use of alcoholic drinks may secure immunity from nervous 
disorders ; an utterly inconsequent conclusion. We have not 
the space to go into details; though much more might be said in 
regard to these and other passages to which we might takq ex¬ 
ceptions; the instances we have given are sufficient to point our 
general remarks. 

To recapitulate our objections to Dr. Althaus’ work: He has 
endeavored by the analysis of mere mortality statistics, compiled 
according to an imperfect classification, and subject to all the 
errors that can arise from this, as well as the confusion of.terms 
and faulty observation and diagnosis of unscientific practitioners, 
to decide as to the prevalence, both actual and comparative, of 
nervous diseases, their variations in regions and races, apparently 
ignoring all the time the fact that mortality statistics are not 
clinical statistics, and that the relation between the two is very 
far from being so definite, in the case of the large class of nervous 
disorders, that we can determine the prevalence of nervous dis¬ 
eases by the number of deaths attributed to them. A very 
large number of these disorders never cause death, and some 
even of the more formidable ones are so seldom its direct cause, 
that they play no proportionate part in registration statistics. 
Dr. Althaus 1 third, fourth and fifth propositions, are therefore 
not legitimate deductions; his facts were too few and imperfect 
to warrant them. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that he has produced 
a work interesting in its style and subject, novel in method, and 
well worthy of a place in the physician’s library; and as a discus¬ 
sion of statistics, it is, with all its drawbacks, a real contribution 
to medical literature. 

Dr. Wilks’ work is of a different class from either of the others. 
Though in the form of lectures, which seems to us in some re¬ 
spects, perhaps, less advantageous in a text-book, and entirely 
without illustrations, it creates a very favorable impression upon 
careful perusal. Dr. Wilks seems to be a very well 'informed 
man, but also a thoroughly practical one, and his lectures give 
evidence that he is an able clinical teacher. In this book he treats 
of all, or very nearly all, the disorders generally classed as ner¬ 
vous diseases, and one or two like cerebro-spinal meningitis and 
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metallic paralyses, which are not always included in this category. 
These are treated throughout in a practical, sensible way, and 
illustrated by cases, generally very briefly, but, on the whole, 
satisfactorily reported. To these he has added one or two clini¬ 
cal varieties not usually recognized as separate forms of disease, 
at least in this country, such, for example, as alcoholic paraple¬ 
gia, and, indeed, we may say that very little is omitted. One 
notable omission, however, occurs. No mention is made of 
Grave’s disease or exophthalmic goitre. He is not strong in his 
discussions of the pathology of the various affections of the ner¬ 
vous system, but is usually on the safe side, and very ready to 
admit ignorance in many cases. This, in fact, may perhaps be 
carried a little too far by our author. The physiological state¬ 
ments are judicious, as far as they go, and he is, we judge, a very 
safe authority for the student to follow in this regard. As to the. 
classification of nervous diseases, no very ambitious attempt is 
made—no special remarks at all are given to this subject. Dr. 
Wilks retains, in his nomenclature, a few old-fashioned, and, we 
think, pbjectionable terms, such as apoplexy and arachnitis. Of 
the first of these we have already spoken in our remarks on Dr. 
Althaus’ work, and we need say no more here; the second is ob¬ 
jectionable, as conveying a false and obsolete pathological idea, 
which fact, however, our author does not appear to recognize. 
The therapeutics of the different disorders is sometimes, it 
seems to us, a little slighted; there appears to be an undue skep¬ 
ticism now and then; thus, at the close of the book, in some 
pages devoted to some general remarks on remedies, opinions are 
expressed in regard to the value of opium, belladonna and strych¬ 
nia, in nervous affections, with which, especially as regards the 
last named remedy, we certainly cannot agree. 

In conclusion, we can cordially recommend this work as a con¬ 
venient, practical and sensible text-book, which can be safely 
taken as a guide by the student. 



